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MRS. SDSAN T. MOORE. "Will you comfort me by some 
hints in reference to trimmed bed linen I am supplied with 
a number of pairs of pillow-shams, but my husband says he 
'abominates pillow-shams, 1 and ruthlessly tears them from the 
pillows whenever he chooses— 'on the sly,' however. I delight 
in elegant bed linen ; tell me what I must do if I must give up 
pillow shams. How shall I decorate my bed linen?" In refer- 
ence to the dislike of the pillow-shams, your husband is in a row 
with many women's husbands. Men generally regard pillow- 
shams as a nuisance, and certainly they are useless for all prac- 
tical purposes. Why not in some manner decorate your sheets 
and pillow-cases, and give up sheet- shams and pillow-shams. It 
is true they give to a bed an elegant effect, but hardly a sump- 
tuous effect, as sumptuousness carries with it the idea of prac- 
tical comfort, which shams have not. Decorated bed linen, 
understand, strictly speaking, only that woven of flax thread. 
Drawn- work for linen decoration offers charming opportunites, 
and nothing of its kind could be handsomer or of more financial 
value than bed linen enriched with the elegant drawn-and- 
darned work now fashionable. Then, if an expert in needle 
work, you can enrich your bed linen with what is known as 
close or laid embroidery done with boar's head cotton. Both 
these styles of work wash as well as the linen itself, and are as 
imperishable as the fabric upon which they are done. The 
trimming may be of the flax thread laces— the Maltese, the Cluny 
or the Torchon— while the close embroidery may be finished 
with scallops in needle work, or with hemstitching. We know 
of a lady who delights in sumptuous bed linen, and will not 
have pillow-shams in her house, who finishes all her sheets and 
pillow-cases with hemstitching, and trims them either with linen 
lawn ruffles, hemmed, rolled and whipped, after the fashion of 
her mother's linen, or with linen laces. She says " my bed 
linen is for service, not merely for show, and it must be of a 
description that can be sent to the laundry with the common 
wash." The sense of the French is against pillow and sheet 
shams, although they make them for the American market. 
They are rarely seen in the bed linen furnished with bridal out- 
fits ; while elaborate embroidery, various kinds of open and 
drawn work, ruffling which trims bed linen ; the approved idea 
is simple ironing, leaving the ruffle to fall softly, "as in ye olden 
times." Abolish your pillow-shams : trim your pillow-cases in 
common use, if you insist upon an elegant-looking bed, make 
your husband comfortable in his bed linen, and you will assuredly 
encourage him to be both amiable and appreciative of your 
desire to please him. 

MERCY MAINWARING-. "Do you know anything of ap- 
pliqui work done with velvet ! I am supplied with some hand- 
some pieces of silk velvet in rich colors, and wishing to make a 
piano scarf, I have thought I might utilize my velvet pieces. 
Will you also tell me, if you please, if you can give the informa- 
tion desired, what material should be used for the scarf?" 
Velvet applied in embroidery effects, constitutes one of the most 
beautiful of the decorations which now enter into handiwork 
for house furnishing. But to be pleasing it must be used care- 
fully and judiciously, or it becomes clumsy and altogether un- 
tasteful. The designs of velvet appliqui as a rule are conven- 
tional, although large flowers may be quite successfully copied 
by the expert in the use of velvet. It is not difficult to imitate 
tulips, lilies and other blossoms of large petals with the assist- 
ance of the outline embroidery stitch in silk to give the im- 
pression of veining and shading; while the bolder figures of 
conventional art are usually more satisfactory. The method of 
use is, with very thin paste of wheat flour, to give to the velvet 
a lining of tissue paper ; the figures, cut out when the paste has 
dried perfectly, are basted on the foundation material and hem- 
med on carefully, and the finish is an outlining of Japanese gold 
thread couched on, couching silk or some other textile which 
can be so employed. The gold thread or the couching silk 
serves for stems, rays and other one-line effects, and spangles are 
sometimes used for a finish to the design. A suggestion for 
Mercy Mainwaring's piano scarf may be found in a scarf of 
artist's satteen in old gold color, upon one end of which is a 
couplet embodying enjoyment of music, in application of artis- 
tic letters of velvet in peach blossom pink, terra eotta, dark tur- 
quoise blue, olive and moss-green, outlined with couching t of 



Japanese gold thread, with finish at the ends of fringe of filoselle 
in the colors of the velvet. The fringe after being tied in, is 
crossed and tied in three rows of knots. It would be difficult 
to imagine a much handsomer piano scarf than the model de- 
scribed. 

MIRRIAM. There is something inevitably revolting in ex- 
periments in taxidermy, and yet it is not beyond the province of 
home endeavor. One of the most beautiful screens in the 
memory of the writer, has a frame of mahogany sufficiently 
wide to set in two plates of plate-glass, and set between the 
plates of glass is a lichen- encrusted branch of a shrub, upon 
which are perched a dozen or more stuffed birds of brilliant 
plumage, Fowling for this purpose is no more to be encouraged 
than for securing birds for millinery ornaments, but birds dead 
from natural causes are not unfrequently found, and we can see 
no cruelty in seeking to preserve them in a semblance of life, 
even though they may find place in household decoration. The 
arnenic used in dressing them, after disemboweling, preserves 
them from decay and also from being the prey of moths and 
other destructive insects ; and much can be learned in natural 
history by experimenting in taxidermy. 

GRANDMA. For your barrel-chair, have a covering of 
French cretonne of tapestry design, and finish with worsted 
gimp. Instructions for sawing down the barrel for the frame- 
work of a chair were given several months ago in the " Home 
Workshop." Be careful to secure a barrel that is strong and in 
good condition. Hair is the best stuffing for the seat. If you 
like: have the seat furnished with springs ; but to do this you 
will probably have to call in the help of an upholsterer. 

EMILY DEAN. " I have been much interested in the en- 
couragement extended to home experiments in carpentry and 
cabinet work in the Home Workshop. Do you think as a be- 
ginning it would be well for me to supply myself with such a 
chest of tools as is sometimes given to boys for a holiday pres- 
ent. I am the only child and greatly dependant upon my own 
resources for both employment and amusement, and I have 
thought, with the tools at hand, I should try what I could do 
toward making simple pieces of furniture. Since reading what 
has been said in the Home Workshop, I have learned to use 
a, gimlet and to drive a screw and a nail, and I am anxious to 
see what I con do with the compass, the square and the saw." 
We would heartily recommend the boy's tool chest to every 
young lady in the land. It is said that the wife of a captain 
of a merchant vessel, under the tutelage of her husband, had 
so given attention to navigation, that upon his death in one of 
his voyages, she took command of his ship and steered it safely 
into port. And not only this, she was so well satisfied with 
her undertaking, that, doffing woman's dress, she assumed that 
of the sailor, and continued through life the command of the 
ship, never once making a disastrous voyage, and to all save a 
few in possession of her secret concealing the identity of her sex. 
We know of a lady who, upon the request of a friend, drew the 
plan of a house, correct in proportions and details, and perfect 
in perspective, although she brought to her assistance only a 
little one foot bone rule and a Faber's pencil. We have known 
of women among the humbler folk to repair the clapboard roofs 
of their dwellings, bang doors, and glaze windows, and much is 
possible in woman's work if she will make the effort. There is 
scarcely any employment better calculated to develop nicety of 
adjustment and precision of detail than cabinet making [political 
manipulators will excuse latitude of expression], while uphol- 
stery is equally well calculated to develop taste in the use of 
fabrics and colors— the one being the help-meet of the other. 
Provide yourself once with your tool chest, a set of upholstery 
needles and one or two deal boxes and we will avail of your ex- 
perience in cabinet making with almost as much interest as his 
friends awaited that of our new president. To your query in 
regard to brackets, for suggestion we would commend you to 
the new Japanned brackets with floral decoration. They can be 
easily copied. 

ANNA. Covers for pin cushions are as varied as are covers 
for lamp shades. One of the latest caprices in a pin cushion 
cover is in strips of satin or velvet ribbon about three-fourths of 
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an inch in width, laid en quadrille, or checkered, the intersticies 
about an inch square, and these filled up with cobwebs in knit- 
ting silk. A beautiful and delicate cover intended for the cham- 
ber of a young lady is of velvet ribbon in ciel blue, the squares 
filled in with cobwebs of white silk ; and a very handsome cover 
for the bureau of a middle-aged matron is of satin ribbon in 
bright gold color, the squares filled in with cobwebs in gold 
color. The ends of the ribbons in thdse pin cushion covers are 
folded in a point, and the finish is a small silk tassel set at the 
point. The pin cushions, in the first place, are covered with 
blue and gold color, with a ruffle of imitation Valenciennes lace 
three inches wide, set around, the tassels of the ornamental cover 
falling on the lace. 

FLORIDA. •* Considering the usefulness of your valuable 
magazine in the improved and corrected taste which has entered 
not only into the architecture, but into the finishing and fur- 
nishing of houses, you can hardly be surprised that it has 
reached 'The Land of Flowers.' If not already become invalu- 
able in every section of the country, it must in the course of 
time, because so replete with what tends to make the home 



wide, with legs about 1| inches square (the legs set in three 
inches from the corners), and 27 inches tall; with a second shelf 
set within the legs, >2 inches below the top. This second shelf, 
you will understand, will be as much shorter and as much nar- 
rower than the top, as the space within the legs. If you have 
improved upon our suggestions from time to time in reference to 
light carpentery, you can make the table yourself, the top and 
shelf of plank one inch thick ; if not an expert in the use of 
the saw, the plane, the gimlet, the screwdriver and the gluepot, 
you would do well to call in the assistance of some clever joiner. 
Have sawed out on each side of the table, or better, on each 
side and at each end a half -oval about 6 inches long and 2£ 
inches deep. If elegance is aimed at, cover the entire table, top, 
shelf and legs with plush, or the shelf and legs with plush, and 
the top with felt or billiard cloth. Terra cotta red, vieux rose, 
golden brown, or dark sea blue are pleasing colors. Fit into 
each of the half-ovals a pocket of satin doubled and set in 
slightly gathered, drawn to a point about two inches from the 
bottom with a strap of ribbon tied in a bow and the satin 
fringed out, or drawn to a point and finished with a silk tassel. 
Confine the covering on the shelf and on the legs with brass 
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attractive, and consequently to induce cheerfulness, wholesome 
emulation and virtuous ambition. Especially do I find that its 
lady readers are interested in 'The Home Workshop.' They 
are not all painters, and so they are not all able to improve 
upon suggestions thrown out in the Decorator and Furnisher 
on the legitimate art of painting; neither can they all appro 
priate hints in reference to the more difficult branches of decor- 
ative art; but they find always in 'The Home Workshop' some- 
thing practically suggestive, and thus its help in the household. 
And now I am going to ask you for a hint in regard to fashion- 
ing a lady's work table. It is intended as a wedding present 
for a young friend, and wishing this to be of my own handicraft, 
I would like it unique and handsome." Your remarks are indeed 
encouraging. Our object is to render the Decorator and 
Furnisher absolutely necessary to every household in our land, 
and if "The Home Workshop" contributes to this end, its 
design is accomplished. -For your work table, have a frame 
made of pine wood, the top about 27 inches long by 20 inches 



tacks with pointed or fancy heads, and that on the top first 
with small carpet tacks, laying over an attractive fringe which 
must be fastened on with the brass tacks. The pockets are for 
holding thread, tape, buttons and other sewing materials. To 
add a pincushion in one end pocket, and a needle book made of 
satin cr morocco filled in with leaves of flannel in the other, 
would conduce to the convenience of this table. A beautiful 
table is covered with plush in pale terra cotta color, the pockets 
of satin in this color, tied with ciel blue satin ribbon two inches 
wide, and the fringe in the two colors. 

And just here, in reply to Mrs. G. L. Scott's queries about 
"the method of making fringe:" Have a strip of wood or 
board the width of the fringe you would make, shaved to a 
point like a knife blade on one edge, and grooved on the other. 
It should be legs than a fourth of an inch thick, but so firm as 
not to bend. Cut a. notch at one end. For weaving the fringe 
you must have the assistance of another pair of hands, to carry 
the warp. This must be of some very stout and strong thread ; 
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Barbour's coarse flax threads, or Brainerd & Armstrong's rope 
silks, are excellent for the warp of fringe. Measure off about 
three times the length of the piece of fringe you -would make, 
and two lengths of this measurement for the warp thread; double 
these lengths, and then tie the four strands together in a secure 
knot. What is known as the " chicken -head knot,'' made by 
slipping the ends through a loop, is a good one for the purpose. 
Now divide the threads, letting your assistant hold over the 
fingers of each hand a loop, and pass the knot behind the notch 
in the sttip of wood. Holding what we will term "the shuttle" 
or the strip of wood, in your left hand, wind the thread for the 
fringe around it with the right hand, pressing the thread very 
closely up to the knot, while your assistant passes the warp 
loop held in the right hand through the loop held in the left 
hand, drawing the warp threads far enough apart for you to 
press the woof thread up closely and make a firm selvage. 
Repeat to the end of the shuttle ; when cutting through into 
the groove with a sharp knife, a few loops of the fringe are left 
on the shuttle to be slipped back into the notch before begin- 
ning to refill the shuttle. In this way, at very trifling expense, 
fringe may be made for many decorative uses— lighter or heavier, 
with single, double, triple or quadruple woof threads — a desider- 
atum being a close, firm selvage. With a shuttle wide enough, 
very handsome fringe with knotted heading and tassels may be 
made— the knotting done when the fringe is all removed from 
the shuttle. The shuttle should hardly be more than twelve 
inches in length for convenient handling. 

M. M. C. " Are banner screens still in use ? and . will you 
give me some idea of material to be, employed and the decor- 
ation of one ? " Banner screens are still fashionable, but they 
are hardly as much in favor as they were a fe^years ago. 
They seemed a passing fancy; and have been superceded almost 
entirely by single-fold stiff screens. A very elegant model in a 
banner screen was done by the Sisters of Charity in a religious 
institution in one of the Southern States. The material was 
white gros grain silk of heavy texture.. -. The device was a holy 
picture representing a Dominican monk in prayer to the Virgin, 
with St. Cecilia in the group. It was done in outline embroid- 
ery filled in, or in what is otherwise known as close embroidery. 
The dress of the monk was done in black silk, with the high 
lights in shades of gray, with the effect of a clever painting ; 
the dress of the Virgin was in white, the shadows laid in with 
grays, and the dress Of St. Cecilia was of delicate pink, the high 
lights in very pale shades and white. . The skin was done in 
flesh tints, of divided silk floss, the stitches as carefully set and 
as fine as are the stitches of Gobelin embroidery. The accessories 
were the interior of a chapel, done in browns for the walls, with 
6cru and grays for the altar, and gold colors for the cr'oss and 
other decoaative emblems ; with a stained glass window simu- 
lated in eccentric stitches of silks in the strong rich colors seen 
in stained glass. This banner, very sensibly, had no bordering 
to detract from the design, but was simply interlined with buck- 
ram, lined with satin surah in' gold color, and mounted on a 
lacquered brass standard, with cross rod of brass. It was hung 
by hooks in the small rings with which the cross rod was fur- 
nished. A second very charming model in a banner screen is 
of heavy black silk, wrought in Kensington embroidery, in a 
device of several straggling peacock's tail feathers, done with 
marvelous fidelity to nature in colors. It is finished with a 
freize and dado of plush in cardinal red, and mounted on a 
brass standard with cross rod. These screens would be no less 
handsome if mounted as single-fold screens in ebonized or gilded 
wood. Unique and tasteful bauner screens are, made of Chinese 
matting, decorated with a painted device. In memory, is a 
screen decorated with a sheaf of hollyhocks, in yellow, red, pink 
and white, done in oil colors; and a second model shows a 
standing Ptycbe stretching out one hand to pluck a blossom 
from a nasturtium vine which clambers on a trellis, with a 
cloudy background in shades of grayish blue, with high lights 
in white. ' 

CORNELIA. "Can you suggest any new designs for 'grand- 
mothers' bags ? ' Your hints have been of much service to me 
in the making of various fancy articles, and I have learned to - 
look for them before entering upon any fresh piece of decorative 
work." The latest caprice in work bags, or as they are now 
called "grandmothers' bags," is of the pouch or long purse pat- 
tern. They require for making about three-fourths of a yard 
of material from 22 to 27 inches in width. Decorate the ends 
with outline embroidery, or with Kensington embroidery, sewing 
up the bag in the long purse fashion, i.e., leaving a slit in the 
middle about one- third the length of the bag, finishing one end 
square, trimmed with fringe, and drawing the o^her end to a 
point and trimming with a tassel. A handsome bag of this 
description is made of India pongee, which it will be remembered 
is of Gem, or the natural tint of the silk— two lengths of the 
pongee being required because the material is so narrow— decor- 
ated in a conventional design in outline stitch of brown silk. 
The lining is of brown marceline silk. A pair of lacquered brass 
curtain pole rings are run on the bag, and it is hung by the 



rings on the knob of a chair. A beautiful bag might be made 
of the soft India silk in pale snow blue, decorated in a conven- 
tional design of silk in primrose yellow, or with a spray of 
eglantine at one end, and a spray of nasturtium at the other end, 
done in Kensington embroidery. Or a bag might be made of 
silk in vieux rose color dotted with Dresden china sprays and 
sprigs done in colors simulating nature. Elegant square work 
bags are made of striped velvet reaching about one half the 
depth of the bag, with a piece of surah doubled reaching to the 
top and serving as the lining. Japanese gold thread couched 
on defines the stripes, and between the stripes is feather-stitch 
embroidery in silks of several colors. A strip of bullion fringe, 
or a fringe of gilded sequins trims the bottom, and the top is 
drawn with ribbon or a large silk cord. A model in black 
striped velvet, mounted on gold colored surah, is extremely 
effective. Work bags of macramS lace done with Barbour's 
macrami flax twine, lined with silk, continue to be much esteemed; 
and surely none could be more useful or more durable. The 
letter E twine is perhaps the best for the purpose. The lace 
bags are lined with colored silks. 

MRS. L. T. MONROE. "Will you tell me something about 
tea-cosies? I may be quite behind the times, but I live in a 
small western town, and while we (my husband and myself, I 
mean) try to be provided with all the necessaries, and what we 
understand as the simpler luxuries of housekeeping, our remot- 
ness. from any large city and the indifferent chance we have in 
our village shops for supplies, keep us in comparative ignorance 
of many thirigs of small cost that we would like to have. Tea- 
cosies, I understand, are very useful and very popular : make 
one on paper for me, if you please." Tea cosies are indeed not 
only very useful and in high favor, for imprisoning the flavor 
and keeping in the heat of the fragrant and exhilerating bever- 
age, but are much used by sagacious and painstaking house- 
keepers. We' are under the impression that we have once 
before described them, upon general principles, in ' The Home 
Workshop;" but lest we be mistaken, and because the subject 
merits repetition, we repeat. The form is a half oval about ten 
inches wide and eight inches deep. Almost any material from 
French cretonne toTth'e richest plush and velvet decorated with 
the most elaborate embroidery enter into the making, with 
wadding of eider down, goose feathers or stripped ducks' feathers, 
or cotton batting, and lining of thin silk, cambric or some soft 
close muslin. "The eternal fitness of things," with dainty and 
correct taste, is seen in a tea-cosy made of soft Chinese silk in 
delicate tea green, decorated with a teapot, cream jug, sugar 
bowl, cup and saucer, placed on an oval tray, on one side, and 
the figure 5 laid over a spray of the tea plant, and a round 
kitchen clock done in outline stitch, on the other side — suggest- 
ing the afternoon hospitality of the. lady who devised the pretty 
cosy. The stuffing of this cosy is -eider down, and the lining 
silk taffetas in tea color, the finish being a heavy silk cord in 
Mandarin yellow running over the top, with a bow of yellow 
satin ribbon set at each side. It would be difficult to imagine 
a much more tasteful little piece of handiwork than this, or 
anything more simple or effective. In the elegant East Indian 
emproideries done in metallic threads and silks on woolen cloths, 
satin and velvet, are pairs of half-ovals for tea-cosies; and some 
of them made up have a puff of satin joining the sides or run- 
ning over the top; and as we have intimated, with the inex- 
pensive cretonnes, the soft flowered silks, velvet brocades and 
almost anything fancied may be put in them. In sales of 
Oriental goods in the cities, we find tea-cosies from Turkey made 
of cloth enriched with the Turkish arabesque embroideries done 
in silks of many colors and tinsel threads. 

MRS. SUSAN B. ARCHER. " I have a lot of artificial 
daises on hand. Tell me how I can use them in decorating a 
lamp shade?" In. the first place your lamp shade should be 
made of some diaphanous material— Swiss mull will answer the 
purpose, but silk muslin is better. Cut the muslin in wedge- 
shaped pieces, as are the pieces that enter into an umbrella, and 
stretch over a wire frame, remembering that the hem should be 
very firm. Sew around the hem a fringe of artificial grass laid 
over a ruffle of some light lace slightly wider than the fringe. 
Then dot your shade all over with the daises, if of different 
sizes, puiting the largest at the bottom and the smallest around 
the top. Have a standing ruffle or quilling of the lace around 
the top, protected from the lamp chimney by a doubled bias 
piece of muslin, . and let a narrow grass fringe lie below the 
ruffle. Some of the lamp shades recently shown in the shops 
are decorated with strips of garlands of dasies of graduated size; 
but there is a stiffness in the design which is not pleasing. The 
flowers dotted on- are of much more tasteful effect. It is well 
now to have taken care of old artificial flowers, as they may be 
straightened out and find very attractive places on lamp shades. 
The danger is that the lamp shade fad may become a craze. 

ELIA. In our next issue we shall be prepared to give you 
the formula for the double shell puffed crochet stitch, and will 
suggest colors for the blanket. We do not make mention of 
names for shopping reference. 



